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TO GENEVIEVE. 


When midnight scatters o’er the skies 
Her thousand orbs of silver light, 
Still must some radiant star arise, 
The brightest one among the bright; 
And while in passing brilliancy 
That lovely sister twinkles on, 
The rest may shine—but not for me— 
My gaze is constant to the ons. 


The garden bears a thousand flowers, 
The fairest which—where all are fatr? 
But wandered I in Paestum’s bowers, 
Some favorite bud wouid greet me there. 
All would gain beauty in decay, 
If blighting fell on her alone, 
And all the rest might fade away, 
{f Death still spared that tender one. 


The world of fairy forms is full, 
To wake the heart, or wake the lyre; 
How many cheeks are beautiful— - 
How many eyes are lit with fire! 
How many lips sweet music breathe,-- 
A strain of bliss in every tone;-- 
But raise the song--the chaplet wreathe— 
The cheek, lip, eye and voice of ont! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MOTH WITH THE GOLDEN WINGS. 
Honest Beber was a poor, merry-hearted denizen 
of the ancient city of Bassora: and if goodness of 
heart were querulous as to its habitation of flesh, it 
would have had just grounds to complain of being 
lodged in so dilapidated a tenement as the body of 
Beber. To hear him speak—to see him laugh—was 
to hear the voice of a nightengale from the throat of 
an alligator, and his smiles as they lit up the lines of 
his shrivelled, bark-like countenance, were as the 
flashings of inestimable jewels through the ruins of 
a leathern casket. It had moreover pleased Allah 
to place the seal of darkness upon one of Beber’s eyes; 
and probably fearing his temper under such a calami- 
ty, he had most wisely deprived his servant of his 
teeth: he had, furthermore, looped up a few inconsid- 
erable lines in one of Beber’s legs; and that his pride 
on this should not seek refuge in his servant’s hands, 
Allah had graciously paralyzed one of his believer's 
arms. Was pride expelled the body of Beber? in such 
a ruined hovel of human clay did pride stil] find a peg 
whereon to hang her looking-glass?. Alas, yes; Be- 
ber was proud. He would say, “There is happiness 
sufficient unto all men, praised be Allah! If all have 
not a bale of cloth, there is also none but hatha 
thread. It is true, if Lam stricken upon the right 
cheek, I must turn me round to look for the hand; 
and if he that buffets me can run with the gazelle, my 
legs keep me from the crime of slaying; if two hands 
be needful for a thief, glory to Allah, who hath or- 
dained his servant honest; it. honey-cakes make war 
upon the teeth, I may indulge withsafety. I ama half 
blind, lame, toothless, and have but five serviceable 
fingers: but there is but one God, and he is great—I 
have not an ugly nose.” Hereupon would Beber 
send forth a laugh—and such a laugh! His joy 
would issue from his throat, as though it had to troll 
over so many pebbles, placed by some evil genius in 
his larynx. His laugh was composed of several 
sounds of a distinct, chinking sharpness—every note 
preceeding, as it were, from the movement of the be- 


from the possession, or the fancied possession, of some 


{ valuable quality; Beber was ingenious—he could on- 


_ly pamper his spirit upon the absence of ill. “We 
“are never wholly destitute,” he would say; “where 
| Allah denies the waters of the fountain, he gives the 


sands of the desert.” 


Beber was in the employ of an old Persian in the 
city, who had for forty years been prying into the pro- 
found secrets of nature. Sefty,it was said, would 
‘tor nights search forthe heart ofa fire-fly, and would 
fora week thumb over a mineral ora stone. He 

was old, ugly, and choleric. His face was the col- 
‘our of'sun-burnt marble, his greedy, deep-sunk eyes, 
| overshadowed by their long wiry brows, were liken- 


~ j/ed, in the language of his slaves, to. two ravenous 


and crouching jackals watching from sepulchres.— 
His beard was stained a dead black, which shaken by 
the palsy in his head, gave him the appearance of a 
merciless and devouring goule. “The neighbours 


my master Sefty looks into matters deeper than those 
of insects and of stones; that he has visits from the 
genii—upon which occasions his house shoots up and 
spreads cut like a sunflower, and branches forth into 
kiosks and pavilions; all of which, however, melt 
away with the mist of che morning, leaving nothing 
but-his old-studying place.” One nrorning: Beber 
was so strongly possessed with the beliefof his mas- 
ter's disposition towards magic, that, instead of pur- 
suing his task with his fellow-labourers, of searching 
among the surrounding fields of Bassora for flies and 
pebbles, he entered a burial-place and seating himself 
beneath a cypress-tree, spent the whole of the day in 
intense but unprofitable cogitations. At length ev- 
ening arrived, and Beber then became awakened to 
the folly of his conduct; and rallying the little philos- 
ophy he possessed, he determined to betake him, al- 
though empty-handed, and fearful of the bastinado, 
to his master. me,” said Beber, ‘‘pass through 
the night with an uncracked skin, and master Sefty. 
may give coffee to and wash the feet of Zatahia him- 
self, ere I again set going the machinery of my wit to 
the danger of my soles.” With this resolution Be- 
ber arrived at the mansion of his master, who cast an 
evil eye upon the tardy servant, whilst anger seemed 
to aid the effect of palsy. ‘‘Slave! show me an ex- 
cuse for this delay: come, produce your stores.”— 
Now it so happened that all Beber’s fellows had been 
more than usually fortunate, and had presented their 
master with some of the rarest specimens of ‘he in- 
sect and mineral kind: therefore the fault of Beber, 
when he informed his master of his want of success, 
appeared most iniquitious. “Slave!” exclaimed Sefty, 
and the foam of passion streaked his black beard, “go 
to my museum, and there await me:”’—*T here is but 
‘one God, and he is great,” softly murmured the un- 
fortunate Beber; and he stepped with as much ¢cau- 
tion to the appointed place, as though he was tread- 
ing the hair-breadth bridge of Al Sirat. 

When Bebér entered the museum, whether his pre- 
carious situation more awakened him to the peculi- 
arity of the place, is not recorded; but it is certain, on 
this occasion, he was more impressed with its appear- 
ancethan heretofore. ‘There is but one God, and 
he is great,” exclaimed Beber; “then why should 
men thns triumph over the lesser creatures?” This 


fore-named impediments. Pride in most cases arises jculiarity of the apartment, of which every atom was 


say,” thus Beber would sometimes soliloquize, “that: 


benevolent question was evidently excited by the pe- | 


studded with living insects, impaledon wire. There 
were some thousands of wings beating convulsively: 
the whole room seemed instinct with life; Beber felt 
as if he were enclosed by four breathing walls. “He 
who for pastime runs ping through the bowels of beau- 
tiful and harmless fhes, will feel but little for the 
flesh of man,” thought Beber; and the sweat trickled 
to his kness, and his very bones were cold. **W retch 
that Iam!” continued he: “I have been the guilty 


| partner of these crimes: I have torn theselovely crea- 


tures from the sun, the dews, and the flowers, to have 
their soft velvet bodies pierced withiron! Surely he 
who wantonly crushes a fly, would, had he the pow- 
er, blacken the rainbow, or strike out the stars.” — 
Beber’s heart was newly opened by the scene of suf- 
fering which surrounded him; and not knowing how 
long he might remain without being himself impaled 
in the middle of the room, as the grand central orna- 
ment of the museum, he resolved to do all the good 
that as yet was inhis power. The eye of Beber was 
suddenly attracted by a large and beautiful Moth, fix- 
ed at the east side of the museum, it was beating 
iis wings, and the acuteness of its agony tar- 
nished at intervals their golden beauty; the per- 
spiration, like fine diamond-dust, started from it in 
every part; its horns were as polished steel, bearing 
two little beads like pearls; its body, as crystal streak- 
ed with veins of ruby; its legs were as amber, and up- 
on each wing there wasa bright emerald-coloured 
spot, which reflected the light of the beholder. Be- 
ber had never in his long practice beheld any insect 
half'so beautiful; and as it was so pre-eminently love- 
ly, the slave, true to the weakness of human nature, 
thought that insect, before any other, should have its 
liberty—whereupon he carefully drew the torment- 
ing pin from its body. The Moth fell motionless to 
the ground, and Beber feared his mercy was come too 
late; when being about to stoop towards it, the Moth 
suddenly sprang into the air, and flew gently and 
steadily around the head of the slave. As the insect 
moved, a soft entrancing melody was created by the 
undulations of its wings, which fixed Beber with up- 
raised head, open mouth, and outstretched fingers, 
the scarcely-breathing figure of astonishment. By 
degrees the insect comes more closely to him; now it 
just brushes his turban; it strikes with its golden 
wings the closed lid of the one-eyed Beber, springs 
through the casement and vanishes. ‘The slave ut- 
ters a shout of astonishment—covers by turns each 
eve with his hand—the lately withered ball is again 
awakened to light—Beber is no longer a one-eyed 
man! For some moments he chuckles with an 1n- 
ward delight; he thensinks intoa state of dreaminese, 
from which the appearance of Sefty, his vindictive 
master, alone arouses him. The old Persian starts 
on beholding in his museum a man in every respect 
like his servant Beber, save in the possession of two 
eyes. Without waiting for any explination from the 
supposed intruder, Sefty orders his servants to take 
the slave toa distance, there to chastise him for his 
presumption, and then tosearch for the offending Be- 
ber. The menials, sharing in the surprise of their 
master, are puzzled with the person of their prisoner: 
he is like Beber—lame, toothless, has but one good 
arm—but then his two eyes! It is not for them to 
ponder on the question; they bear their charge into 
the fields, and dutifully chastise him. | 
And now behold the unfortunate Beber, left bleed 
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: ing and exhausted at the outskirts of the city. The = that was his name) was indeed a cruel and relent- | 
yh | bastinado had done its work. ‘There is but one||less man: the bones of many of his once-beautiful 

God, and Mahomet is his prophet,” sighed forth the||Circassian slaves, if rumour might be trusted, had 

| unhappy man, as he ually revived to a sense of||long whitened beneath the surge; and even the bow- 

his miserable condition. ‘Softly, friend Beber! you j\els of the earth enclosed his victims. The feast be- 


have unaccountably gained an eye; although, I am || ganand ended in silence: the coffee went its round and || the Prophet! this is surely not.wine.”—**W ine!” re- 
afraid, against such profit you may put the loss of||the dancing-girls had performed the voluptuous mea- plied Giaffar in seeming anger; ‘‘but you are a stran- 
} our other leg.” Here the wounds in his feet again |/sure. Giaffar questioned the slave respecting some er, and know not that | have thrice travelled to 
} egan sotothrob and smart, that the poor fellow trifling formality which had been unobserved in the|| Mecca’s holy shrine. Wine in the dwellng-place of 
i; swooned under the agony. When he recovered, he|| economy of his chiboque, when the menial ventured ||the faithful!” Beder, not wishing again to excite a 
saw hevering over him the very Moth with the Gold+||a reply: Giaffar, starting from his cushion, threw his|| violence, the character of which he so well remem- 
en Wings to whom he had that day given liberty.—||ataghan at the offender—who, however, by an adroit||bered (for his leg, although it had becn carefully at- 
The Moth gave every possible sign that it recognized || movement, escaped the blow, and the weapon went||tended by the slaves, still at intervals, pained him 
ie its former deliverer; and, having fluttered round Be-|| whizzing onward, and, falling at a distance; sheathed grievously,) drank off the potion, to the evident satis- 
| ber forsome time, it gradually sank tothe soles of||itself in the calf of the unhappy Beber’s leg, who in-||faction of Giaffar. Beber, in his agitation, had not 
his feet, where Beber felt the insect fanning with its||stantly sent forth a shriek, which instantly drew the||discovered the Moth with the Golden Wings, which 
little wings his smarting wounds: a grateful coolness ||attendants about the sufferer. Beber is directly pro- || fluttered around whilst he held the vessel in his hand, 
| pervades the lacerated parts—the flesh closes—no||duced before the vengeful Giaffar, who in two words|| but vanished on the instant he emptied it. ‘There 
ie scars remain—and Beber, rising from the earth, dis- || gives out the culprit’s fate. The sound of the sylia-||is but one God!” stammered Beber, as he took the 
at covers that he is not only cured of his hurts, but of|| bles, “bow-string,” still tingled in Beber’s ears, as he|| cup from his lips, and trembling in every part, he fell 
his lameness. ‘There is but one God!” he shouts,||threw himself before Giaffar, imploring his most gra-|| senseless to the earth. Giaffar, on this, exclaimed 
i and throws himself round like a dervise. ‘The Moth||cious consideration. The appeal was in vain; and||to Bacroc and his fellows, ‘Dispose of the fool!” and 
| although it carefully avoids the outstretched and ea-|| Beber was being hurried away from the presence of|| carrying with him Beber’s bag of jewels, he re-enter- 
ger hand' of Beber, still flies around him, and seems||Giaffar to the first convenient corner for execution,||ed the house. The slaves, with whom we shall for 
by its movements as if it wished to guide the foot-||when in the struggle—for Beber, albeit supple and|jatime leave Beber, bear him insensible fiom the 
steps of its of Mahomet!—for to straggie for his neck—the huge|| gardens. 
4 can be no other—I will follow you,” exclaimed Be-||silk bag of jewels fell from the captive, and was spee- . 
ber, and he marched forward. The Moth flew to the/||dily exposed tothe rejoicing eyes of Giaffar. ‘*How 
city of Bassora; and after guiding the astonished and |/is this, slave?” said he, evidently pleased, as though|| 4. sum of money to purchase jewels, which his 
delighted Beber through many turnings and bye-||his inward man had been tickled by a libation of the/|) noss intended his on her ap- 
ways, at length brought him into a most beautiful || pearls dissolved; is this, and wherefore these P she the chief 
it garden. Here the Moth began to revel among the||inestimable riches?” Beber, finding that his wind- the wait- 
flowers; which seemed sensible of its caresses, and in || pipe was as yet unobstructed by a cord, thought it|| 44 J non Giaffar, to demand of him the oninesisinad tein 
a manner returned them. Now the Moth woulc||behoved him, if posssible, to work its everlasting lib- vie Cinfes rédaived ‘tha imeesenger’ with all 
alight upon a rose-bud, which would instantly burst |/erty; and therefore rallying the little valour which || ,,.<ible dionity. and .cremoniously placed in his 
into a full-blown flower; and then again slightly col- || had retreated he scarcely knew where, he determin- 
ped inarich cloth of gold, the silken bag 
lapse its leaves, as though wishing to confine the in- |/ed upon acting the great man,and endeavouring to and jewels of the luckless Beber. “Thrice fortunate 
it sect in its fragrant prison. After the Moth had thus||put death aside with a big word. “Glory to the mess i the slave of the sultan’ ‘in hainie héén'so atick- 
dallied with many of the beauties of the place, it bold- || Prophet!” commenced Beber; “his ways are wonder- | aia so admitably suited with chat” desired = my 
| ly flew into the hand of Beber, which it quickly left || ful; and no man knoweth but a narrow and a wind- Bo y ; Pah. 
master. You hold, my good Mesrour, jewels of the 
to visit a flower; and then as speedily returned. Af-|jing lane, with foul serpents in the path anc thorns at thar Of 
ter the Moth had continued these movements for ||the side, may leadtoa field ot melons. Surely, good chin the eulideh was 
some time, Beber thought he would pluck a flower: |/sir, if merchants trading to Bossora are to have their to 
scarcely does he pull a damask rose from its stalk, |/necks fitted with bow-strings, the winds and waters he 
i when the leaves curl together as though scorched by || will soon bring you nothing but grass-seed and sponge me ata Mesreur: ah Mahamet y bid t} t I hould 
fire, their colour flashes with an added brilliancy, and|| When I quitted my good father, who, Allah rest th le b f 
that which but a moment before was a flower on the || him, is now beholding his beard in the black eyes of Sultan himself” . sana 
tree, becomes, in the hand of Beber, an inestimabie||immortal houries; when he gave into my keepimg these subtle courtier: felt:the: fall of 
ruby. Delight succeeds astonishment: Beber now||jewels wherewith I was to trade, and to make me and Giaffar: quitted him the 
4 plucks flowers of every hue, touched by the wings lift up my head with any merchant in the bazaar, lit- of the Sulton on M 
the Moth; and in a few minutes he has jewels of ev-|\tle did I think that Ishould have to plead for the found the faltan 
‘ ery colour and description, from pearls transformed || holding of my patrimony, like a felon against the bas- T h , ‘ wna 
\ from lilies, to amber from sun-flowers. Whilst Be-||tinado. But there is but one God,” added Beber, he eunuch, prostrating himself before the throne, 


proached him—‘bring hither that peculiar drink with 
which I treat the foitunate few whom I condescend 
to receive in love and friendship.” Theslave quick- 
ly brings the desired liquor, which Giaffar presents 
ina golden vessel to his easy guest. ‘‘Honour to 


es, he accidentally touched a spider’s web depending 
from one of the trees, and it instantly burst forth in- 
to innumerable colours, and became, as it were, a rain- 
bow of silk, which Beber instantly took, and deposit- 
ed therein his newly found wches. 

Day was now fast. approaching to a close; and Be- 
ber, on looking round for his good genius, the Moth 
with the Golden Wings, found it had fled he knew 
not whither. Hereupon was Beber puzzled; for he 
knew not how to depart from a place into which he 

had been introduced, he knew not how. Whilst Be- 
ber was engaged arranging the little wit sudden good 
fortune had left him, in order to deliver himself from 
his present perplexity, he perceived a long procession 
of attendants coming down the garden; and in an in- 
stant Beber, surrendering his soul and body into the 
keeping of Allah, disposed himself into a very ball, 
and rolled under the friendly boughs of a neighbour- 
ing tree. Now, although Beber had degraded him- 


self as much as possible from the upright bodily dig- 


i ber was thinking where he should hide away his rich- || and he placed his hands across his breast.. “Indeed! 
Bi is this so?” replied Giaffar, who began to think he had 


gone too far; whereupon, motioning to his slaves, they 
respectfully seated Beber upon a cushion, and served 
him with coffee. After a short pause, Giaffar re- 
recommenced his interrogatories. ‘*How is it my 
friend that a man possessing the immense wealth con- 
tained in these jewels should make so bad an appear- 
ance? By my beard I took you for some runaway 
slave!. How is this I say?”—**Most wise brother,” 
replied Beber, gaining courage as he proceeded, “you 


sense sufficient to prefer the sweet sobrietv of the cin- 
namon bark to the nauseating odour of its flowers, 
deserves not the fragrance of the wood, but the efflu- 
via of the blossom.”—‘ Brother,” replied Giaffar— 


defence of a worthy custom. You will pardon the 
choleric reception I gave you; and so, now for busi- 
ness. You, it seems, are a jewel-merchant. I can tell 


must know the vanity of embroidered garments: gra- ||& 
vity of dress delights the wise. He who hath not 


for he had now an artful game to play—‘it is a wise 


delivered into the hands of the Sultan the purchase 
of Giaffar. ‘‘He is a good and faithful servant,” said 
the Sultan, as he directed the golden napkin to be 
taken from the jewels. ‘Know,.” he continued, “it 
pleaseth us to inform the faithful, that we intend to 
bestow one of our daughters in marriage, and there- 
fore have entrusted our good servant Giaffar to pur- 
chase the bridal] present.” On this a murmur of ap- 
plause ran through the court, which was, however, 
speedily turned into astonishment, when, on the Sul- 
tan’s snatching from his officer the contents of the 
olden cloth, he displayed to the court a heap of 
withered buds of flowers, entangled in a large cob- 
web! ‘“Mesrour,” exclaimed the Sultan, “how is 
this? I send you for jewlels, and you dare to brin 

me shrivelled flowers in the web of a spider!” All 
the court stood aghast as Mesrour, prostrating him- 
self before the throne, briefly yet tremblingly uttered, 
‘**Commander of the Faithful, such as I received such 
have I given to you!” ‘Ah! Giaffar mocks our ten- 
derness and clemency! By the beard of my father, 


| nity of man, he had nevertheless, like a wise politi-|! you, good fortune has directed your footsteps hither. || #¢ dies! bring me his head!” It takes but a short time 
| cian, so disposed his eyes as not to be confounded by || There is not one, in the whole city of Bassora, who for Mesrour to depart from the court, to seize the 
darkness in the general lump. He do you so good aturn.as myself. Iam, at the|| Person of Giaffar, and to bring the astonished culprit 
body of attendants halt just opposite his hiding-place, | present time, commissioned to buy some valuable || efore the vengeful front of his master. “How is 
where they commenced preparations for a splendid || gems: these appear of extraordinary beauty; although this, slave: questioned the Sultan; “are these your 
feast. They brought with them vessels of gold and || perhaps, 1 am wrong to say as much—for a good tra- ||JeWel®* and he showed to the perturbed favourite 
silver, with the most delicate cates; they spread the|lder will not praise the foot of a camel he is bargain- the worthless fragments he had sent. It was in vain 
carpets, arranged the cushions; the grand carver was]ling for. However, this night we will give to harm- || Giaffar to protest that he must have dealt with 
at his post, and nothing was wanting but the master {less pleasure, and to-morrow we will talk of trade.” || ™#giciam that they were, on the last night, the most 
of the feast to commence the banquet. In a few}|By these fair words did Giaffar wholly gain over to beautiful jewels: the Sultan orders the execution of 
minutes the great man himself appeared; and Beber|| his confidence the, unsuspecting Beber. “Bacroc!” Giaffar, and the court-crier proclaims through the 
shuddered as he beheld his savage aspect. Giaffar|jsaid Giaffar—and an ugly, foul-visaged slave ap-| principal streets of Bassora that, in two hours, Gi- 
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affar, the late favourite of the Sultan, is to be behead- 
ed in the presence of the court. 

Let us now return to Beber, whom the slaves of 

Giaffar left in an unftequented part of Bassora, in- 
senible and almost naked. ‘Twice did Bacroc think 
of despatching him, when his fellows, touched with 
some little compassion, dissuaded him from the deed, 
by assuring him that Beber being a stranger in Bas- 
sora, and unacquainted with either the mansion or 
the name of Giaffar, could not, even if he survived 
the effects of the suporific potion, be in any way dan- 
ygerous. Beber, however, triumphed over the terrors 
of the night; and, waking in the morning, found him- 
self hungry, pennyless, and almost naked. The rec- 
ollection of the events of the preceding evening came 
over him, and he was about to inveigh bitterly against 
his destiny, when his good spirits came to his aid, and 
he took from a neighbouring reservoir a handful of 
water, saying before he drank, “1 put the sweetmeat 
of resignaton into the stream, and lo! I am nourished:” 
he no sooner had swallowed the water than he found 
his mouth filled with an admirable set of teeth! Be- 
ber was overcome with wonders; he was lately be- 
come intimate with miracles, therefore he neither 
shouted nor danced, but meekly said: “There is but 
one God, and he is great.” Now Beber, ashe stroll- 
ed through the streets of Bassora, heard by chance 
the proclamation of the intended execution of Giaffar, 
and, suffering himself to be mingled in the crowd, he 
entered the large court, where the Sultan and his 
ufficers were assembled. When the order was given 
for the appearance of the culprit, what was the sur- 
prise of Beber, to see in the person of the malefactor 
the knavish jewel merchant! “Shall I also accuse 
iim?” said Beber to himse!f; ‘no: let not the hand 
strike him already down!” As this rejoinder passed 
through the brain of Beber, his blasted arm became 
whole and sinewy; the last of his infirmities were cur- 
ed, and,now was Beber a healthful and complete man. 
Preparations are now made for an instant execution; 
the Sultan remains obdurate to the prayers of the 
condemned, who now walks tothe fatal spot, round 
the circle made by the spectators: as he is just finish- 
ing his circuit, he stops short at Beber, and pointing 
him out, shouts aloud, “*Commander of the Faithful, 
here is the culprit—here is he who sold me the jew- 
els!” Theceremony of death is for a time suspended; 
and Beber, arranged at the throne,. briefly describes 
to the Sultan his meeting with Giaffar; how he had 
been despviled by him of his jewels, and otherwise ill- 
used by him.”—*Jewels, dog!” exclaimed Giaffar; 
they not withered flowers?”—“ Answer slave!”’ 
thunders forth the Sultan. ‘Commander of the 
Faithful,” replies Beber with good heart, for he sees 
at this moment the Moth with the Golden Wings 
hovering over him, “they were jewels when I gave 
them into the keeping of Giaffar, albeit his wicked- 
ness may have transformed them.” ‘This is inven- 
tion, slave; think you we are to be fooled with tales 
of the genii; take you the buds and the cobweb, and 
then own your treachery.” ‘These articles are given 
to Beber, who no sooner touches them than they be- 
come, One by one, a jewel, enclosed as before in a bag 
of silk. All the court are astounded at the feat.— 
‘This, however,” said the Sultan, ‘*may be the art of 
some damnable magician.” ‘Indeed, your highness,” 
replies Beber, ‘I am none; I know of no powers, save 
those of moral good and evil.”—*And is it in your 
power.of good that transforms flowers into gems?” — 
“Let it be tried,” replies Beber, **by making Giaffar 
touch.a jewel; we shall then see what arts he made 
use of with your poor servant’s wealth.” —“It is well: 
come hither slave,” says the Sultan to Giaffar; “touch 
with your finger the diamond: in my turband.” No 
sooner is it done than the stone turns into a blighted 
lily; an’ the Sultan, frantic at the change, is rushing 
with hig drawn scimeter on Giaffar, when Beber, 
throwing himself before him, exclaims, “Defender of 
the Faithful, let me stand between your greatness 
and your wrath:” and Beber touching the withered 
flower, it again becomes a diamond. 

All the court are paralyzed with astonishment; and 
the Sultan is about to question Beber, when suddenly 
a beautiful palm-tree rises at the foot of the throne. 
The Moth with the Golden Wings settles on a large 
palm-leaf, which is instantly plucked, and found to 


bear the following words, which were read aloud by 
the order of the Sultan to the assembled people: 

“I speak for my mistress, the fairy Gezert. Ask 
not, oh Sultan! the reason of this mystery; for know, 
that in the hand of the good and faithful the bud of 
the rose becometh a ruby; whilst the finger of the 
wicked maketh a diamondas nought. I was in pain, 
and a captive, and the poor man gave me freedom; 
his tenderness hath been his reward. ‘To try the 
feeling of man, I put off my form, and took that of 
an insect. I have found evil and cruelty in the great; 
[ have found love and mercy in the lowly. Oh Sul- 
tan! he who for sport tortureth a fty, would, but for 
the law, tear away anarm. Oh Sultan! let the mer- 
ciful be rewarded, the guilty punished; and let this 
precept be ever in thy mind, and in the souls of thy 
people;—That in the hand of the good and faithful, 
the bud of the rose becometh a ruby; whilst the finger 
of the wicked maketh a diamond as nought.” 


Scarcely has the officer finished reading, when the 
leaf escapes from his hand in sunlight, the trunk of 
the palm-tree becomes a pillar of water, spouting off 
and fajling in the shape of branches and leaves. It. 
has ever been approached with veneration by the peo- 
ple of Bassora, and is called by them—the Fountain 
of the Fairy Moth. 


A few words will now @lose the tale: Giaffar was 
delivered into the hands of the executioner, and Be- 
ber was dignified with riches and honours by the 
gratitude of the Sultan. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


LIFE. 


Life--what is human life? quick breathings sent 
From the deep pulses of a vleeding heart! 
Life! ’tis the shadow of the dial-stone, 
The echo of the solitary bell! 
Life! the music of departed days, 
Dew upon earth and vapor in the sky, 
A beauty and a glory—and a dream! 
On such a holy night the pleasant scenes 
Of earlier life recur in all their bloom, 
And faded giories waken and the neart 
. Is young again; the fountain of the soul 
Stirr’d by the wings of angels, brings ‘orth joy, 
That springs to being asinolden time 
Heaven’s daughter from the ocean’s silvery foam. 
But green leaves wither in the autumn winds, 
And desolation marks the closing year; 
Years blanch the head, and harrow the quick heart, 
And furrow the fair brow and crush the frame, 
And leave us blighted hopes and broken hearts. 


DIFFIDENCE. 


We hear much said of modest diffidence. I do not deny its 
occasional existence in society, nor the Jess regret that it is as 
uncommon in reality, as itis frequent inappearance, Its garb 
is, perhaps, generally the surest and safest subterfuge of vanity; 
of a conceited self-opinion, which fears any display of mental 
or bodily effort, lest that exhibition should be disproportioned 
to the superior excellence, which it feels conscious of possess- 
ing. The most diffident man in the social circle that I ever 
saw, was the vainest; one who could justly have formed a high 
opinion of his own powers, but who soared in his self-esteem 
above all the bounds of reason and modesty. The same eye 
that burned as with Promethean fire, and seemed to glow with 
the fervours of a warm imagination and splendid genius; sunk 
before another’s look, or threw around the drawing-room the 
glance of apprehension and jealousy. And his admirers talk 
ed of his modest diffidence—out upon such nonsense! The 
diffidence of vanity isa thousand times more cowardly than 
could ever be laid to the charge of modesty, 


THE DEAD. 


Thou too.art gone, thou lov’d aid Jovely one! 
Whom youth and youth’s affections bound to me; 
Who did for me, what none beside have done, 
Nor shrunk from me albeit unworthy thee. 
What is my being? thou hast ceas’d te be! 

- Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home. 
Who mourns o’er hours which we no more shai! see-- 
Would thou had never been, or were to come! 

Would he had ne’er returned to find fresh cause to roam. 


Oh! ever loving, lovely, and belov’d! 

How selfish sorrow ponders on the past, 

And elings to thoughts now better far remov’4l! 
Buttime shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

All thou couldst haveof mine, stern death! thou 

The parent friend, and now the more than friend; | 
Ne’er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast, 


COMPLIMENTS. 

One of the most frequent, and certainly the most foolish of 

sonal foibles, is that of “setting traps for compliments.” — 
he disgusting habit of reta:ling promiscuous flattery, a sin 
with which some are grievously beset, bas probably created in 
others an eo og which leads them to such arts for its grati- 
fication heir proper punishment is disappointment, and it 
is often rendered in full measure, “It is a thousand times too 
handsome for me,” said a beautiful girl a few evenings since, 
toa gentleman looking at her portrait. He was malicious 
enough not to contradict her. But on this point, as in most 
others, the reproach may be fairly divided between the ° sexes. 
If the one will throw out such lures for praises; there are ma- 
ny of the other, lying in wait for all opportunities, however un- 
intentionally offered, and listening eagerly tor every sentence 


which can, even by being put to the rack, be tortured into a 
compliment, 


MY CHILD. 
To aid thy mind’s developement,—-to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys—-to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,--wonders yet to thee! 


| 


Hath snatch'd the little joy that life hath yet to lend. 


To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheeks a parent’s kiss,-- 
This, it should seem, was not reserv’d for me; 
Yet this was in my nature:---as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this, 


Yet though dull hate as duty should be taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, asa spell still fraught 
With desolation,---and a broken claim; 
Though the grave closed between us,---’twere the same; 
1 know that thou wilt love me; though to drain 
My blood from out my being, were an aim, 
And an attainmeut,---all would be in vain,--- 
Still thou wouldst love me, still that more than life retain. 


FICKi.ENESS. 


Fickleness of heart deserves all the reproaches which are 
poured upon it; but there is a fickleness of the temper, which, 
though less criminal, causes as much, if not more unhappiness 
in society. To-day a actions and words all prove him 
a warm and generous friend, whose house and heart are open 
for your entrance; to-morrow you will be met with looks of in- 
difference, and received with ill-concealed reluctance. His 
opinion and regard for you will be still unchanged; but a diso- 
bedient servant, aslight misfortune, an interruption in the midst 
of an interesting volume, a smoking fire, or ‘last not least,’ an 
east wind, will produce the ominous change. But it is perhaps 


generally a friendship not worth the possession,which thus va- 
ries with the wind and tide. 


| STARS. 
Ye stars that are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 


TALENT AND GENIUS. 


“Talent is a peculiar and habitual disposition of mind, that 
has a tendency to success in its underakings. In literature it 
consists in an aptitude to bestow on the subjects which it treats, 
and the ideas which it expresses, a certain tournure of taste 
and elegance. Perspicuity, order, faeilityand correctness, as 
well as grace and nature, enter into the province of talent. 
Genius abounds in frequent inspirations; these are also tempo- 
rary and evanescent; but its peculiar attribute is to create and 
produce. Hence the manof genius alternately rises and falls 
In proportion, as inspiration flags or revives. He is frequently 
negligent and unpolished, because he does not take time to give 
the last finish to his work: he is great on great occasions, be- 
cause great subjects alone rouse his faculties, and allow full 

play to the sublime instinct that animates his flight; but, on 

common occasions, which he feels beneath his notice, bis pow- 

ers lie dormant and inactive. However, if occasionally he de- 

votes himself to ordinary matters, he invests them with grace 
and novelty, and fertilises their seeming barrenness, because 
his attention generates new ideas, while it vivifies and warms 

them, as the sun penetrates the mine, and impregnates the 
barren rock with gold. , 


MIND. 

Wo for those who trample o’er a mind! 

A deathless thing. —They know not what they do, 
they deal may bind 

he flower his step hath bruised; or light anew 

The torch he quenches, or to music wind 

Again the lyre-string from his touch that few— 

But for the soul!--oh! tremble and beware 

To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there 

HEMANS. 


A SIGN, 


And grief with grief continuing still to blend, 


To see strange lights isa sign that there is something to 
cause them, or that your head is disordered. “s 
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AN ATHEIST. 
By Jeremy 


Who in the world is a verier fool, a more ignorant, wretched 
person, than he that isan Atheist? A man may better believe 
that there is no such man as himself, and that he is not in he- 
ing, than that there is no God; for himself can cease to be, and 
once was not, and shall be changed from what he is, and in ve- 
ry many periods of his life knows not what he is; and so it is 
with him every night when he sleeps. But none of this can 
happen to God; and if he know it not, he isa fool. Can any 
thing in this world be more foolish than to think that all the 
rare fabric of heaven and earth can come by chancc, when all 
the skill of art is not able to make an oyster; tosee rare effects 
and no cavse; an excellent government and no prince; a motion 
and no immoveable; a circle withouta centre; a time witiout 
eternity; asecond without a first; a thing that begins not from 
itself, and, therefore, not to perceive there is something from 
whence it does begin, which must be without beginning? these 
are so against philosophy and natural reason, that he must needs 
be a beast in his understanding that does not assent to them. 
Thus is the Atheist; the fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God, that is his character. The thing framed says that no- 
thing framed it; the tongue never made itself to speak, and yet 
talks against him that did; saying, that which is made, is, and 
that which made it, is not. But this folly is as infinite as hades, 
as much without light or bounds as the chaos or the primitive 
nothing. But in this the Devil never prevailed very far; his 
schools were always thin as these lectures. Some few people 
have been witty against God, that taught them to speak before 
they knew how to spell a syllable, but either are monsters in 
their manners or mad in their understandings, or never find 


themselves confuted by athunder storm ora plague, by danger 
or death. 


TO A LADY. 
When memory fondly lingers near 
The silent grave where love reposes, 
And sheds with burning eye, the tear 
On the pale wreath of wither’d roses;-- 
* Some seraph form, in brightness clad, 
Comes to dispel the gloom of sorrow, 
Bids the lone mourner’s heart be glad, 
And whispers—‘She will wake to-morrow.” 


Thus when beside the cheerless grave, 

Of fond hopes perish’d, crusn’d and blighted, 
The minstrel stood, and madly gave 

His heart where all his vows were plighted, 
Then lady; then, thy seraph smile 

Beam’d o’er the heart by sorrow riven, 
He bless’d thee---for he deem’d the while 

That form the harbinger of heaven! 


He bless’d thee---for that angel voice, 
In acceuts soft as mercy’s pleading, 
Bade sorrow’s mourning child rejoice, | 
And heal’d the heart with anguish bleeding. 
Helov'’d thee! but as pure ones love, 
To whom celestial thoughts are given: 
Thine image he had shrin’d above, 
He knelt, and worshipp’d thee in heaven. 


Lady, if prayer can aught avail, 
Breath’d from the heart, whence hope is banish’d, 
The brightest of whose sands are ran, 
The fairest of whose visions vanish’d--- 
No broken vow---no tear of sorrow 
Shall dim the lustre of thine eyes--- 
But every hour from love shall borrow 
New bliss to lend thee as it flies. 


W. G. C. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


It is wonderful how little is generally known with regard to 


this magnificent city. Its situation is the most delightful in the 
world. With a harbour affording room for a thousand ships— 


with the Euxine ou its East, the natural current of the wealth 
of Asia is through the Bosphorus; and with Marmora on the 
South and West, the productions of Arabia, Egypt, and Europe, 
are at the command of its commerce. In the hands of acom- 
mercial nation it would soon become the centre of the commer- 
cial world. It isencompassed by walls which have twenty-two 
ates—six towards the land, six along the Port, and ten on the 

Haioes: these have stairs and landing places, 

Constantinople, like Rome, is an “urba septicoltis.” [ts sev- 
en hills rise from the shore in the form of an amphitheatre; 
cardens, cypress groves, palaces, and mosques rise one above 
the other, and present a view worthy of all admiration. The 
castle of the Seven Towers is used as an honourable prison. 
A square tower stands in the sea, wnemorable as the prison of 
Belisirius. Near this are a great mauy cannon, level with the 
water, and guarding the entrance of the Port and the Seraglio. 

{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 

| DREAMS. 
She sleeps—the fair and laughing girl. 

Is bound in slumber’s chains— 
Beauty is on her brow—and-peace 

May revel thro’ her veiris. 


She sleeps—the sleep of innocence, 


Her raven hair unzoned 
Flows like a pall around the neck 
Where beauty lies enthroned— 
White lids conceal her starry eyes 
Like lights translucent canopies— 


A smile ison the virgin cheek, 
A dream is ir, her heart, 
But fast hope’s visions fade away, 
As morning hues depart— 
She starts--she wakes—and it is gone 
The trembling fair one cries, 
Oh! "twas a shape too exquisite; 
To watch with mortal eyes— 
Methougnt an angel’s golden wings, 
Were fanning sleep’s imaginings. 


*Tis thus with life, my fair Lolotte, 
Its freshness is a dream, 
Flung by the magic wand of hope, 
O’er youth's bewildering stream— 
But age hath many a weary hour, 
To scath the polish’d brow; 
And life hath many a wither’d flower, 
To wake the thoughts to wo-- 
Like dreams of hope earth’s bliss is brief, 
Its brightest hours are blent with grief!— R. 


SHOP WINDOWS. 


There isa silent eloquence in shop windows. Long-faced 
moralists have made a monstrous fuss about,the enormous sin 
of doing nothing; but, with al] due deference to their right pro- 
sy wisdomships, we have our doubts onthat subject. Shop- 
windows are sources of amusement; and a person is no more 
losing his time by looking at them, than he is losing his time by 
lending his ears to the harmonious fascinations of a concert. 
He that looks attentively and delightedly at a shop-window, 
pleases two people. He pleases himself by indulging his curi- 
osity, or by gratifying his taste; and he pleases the shopkeeper 
by the unartificial homage which he thus pays to the taste 
which arranged the articles, and by the promise which he thus 
holds out of the probability of his becoming a purchaser, If 
we could conceive of such an event, though, indeed, it is hard- 
ly a supposable case, that a spirited shop-keeper had expended 
several hundred dollars in fitting up his shop most magnif- 
cently, and in glazing his windows with acres of plate-glass, 
and in selecting the finest pieces of mahogany, and in purchas- 
ing the most splendid lamps and lustres; and after all this, if no 
one should stop and look admiringly on the ayn it would be 
alinost enough to break the poor man’s heart. It is, therefore 
an act ofhumanity to look in at shop windows. He that looks 
into a shop-window affords as inuch pleasure to the shop-keep- 
eras the little fishes in the river, when they nibble the bait, 
affurd to the juvenile indulgers in piscatorial propensities. 
There is, besides the pleasure of looking in at shop-windows, 
something instructive in it. Wehave heard of a young man 
who learned geography by means of mapseller’s windows. 
That was certainly stealing knowledge; but he could not afford 
to pay for it, and, therefore, the theft was easily forgiven. 
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ACQUIREMENT. 
It has long been a matter of contest among some logicians, 


}| whether or not there was any such property of the mind as in- 


nate genius. It has been alleged on the one hand, that even 
in poetry, which branch of literature is considered peculiarly 
adapted to the developement of intellectual vigour; more gen- 
uine mental resources have been Jaid open through the aid of 
application, than from any innate faculty or perception. To 
sustain this argument, the name of Pope is introduced in ap- 
position to that of Byion. The first evidently was a writer 
faithfully wedded to study—one who rather polished and ver- 
sified the thoughts of others, than gave utterance to his own.— 
His Messiah—his Essay on Man—the "Essay on Criticism, 
and Abelard and Eloisa are evidences of this; all of these pro- 
ductions being in some measure a transcript from, or versifica- 
tion of former prose writers. Yet Pope is the standard 
Eng'ish poets—his lines are full of harmony and cadence, and 
his thoughts are hung most gracefully upon his language.— 
But was Pope endowed with an inherent principle of genius? 
We think not. All his productions are so uulike the first fresh 
offerings of a glowing mind—the untrammelled outpourings of 


arich and luxuriant fountain, that the more we examine, the 
more we are inclined to believe them efforts of industry and ap- 
plication. Yet may not the products of these commendable 
qualities constitute the emanations of genius? Doctor Jonson 
ras given as one definition of this phrase—A disposition of 

nature by which any one is qualified for some peculiar employ- 
ment.” According to this doctrine, the Doctor must have had 
a genius fur orthoepy and orthography, and Mr. Pope one for 


making verses. Stili we are disposed to conjecture that Pope 
was rather blessed with an elegant taste, and an excellent 

judgment, than with an original tone of thought, or a profound 

conception. His mind was one completely trained and di- 

vested of redundance; all its emanations seem to have been ra- 
ther the product of much deliberation and disp&ssionate 
thought, than those of impassioned or inspired moments,— 

With Byron the case was essentially different. Although his 

intellectual powers were chastened by the pedantry of learn- 

ing; still it had little or no infl. ence in giving a character, or in 
adding beauty to the music of his lyre. There was a sympa- 
thy with human feelings and affinities jn all he uttered.— 
An absorbing sublimity which seemed to rise up from the ru- 

ins of a magnificent heart, and which lives and breathes 
throughout his productions like the voice of nature and of in- 
spiration. His was not the faculty of acquirement--neither 
was its power borrowed from schools, or stolen from classic le- 
gends---his own mind imparted its peculiar tinge to all its em- 
anations, and it is this characteristic qualification which dis- 
tinguishes genius from acquirement. A recent writer has 
compared Byron to Napoleon; and observed that he wasone of 
the most extraordinary men that ever lived, not so much for 
his poetical faculty, but for his peculiar diction, which caused 
his words to operate upon others like their own thoughts. It 
is this peculiar property, the thought, which is ever the distin- 
guishing trait between the products of genius and acquirem: nt. 
‘The first 1s remarkable only for itself, and like a rude and ma- 
jestic rock, embodies all its sublimity and beauty in the force 
of its natural grandeur, Dispossess it of this, and hke a bor- 
rowed thought in a polished line of poetry, it may be smooth 
and beautiful, but it will have lost all its natural majesty and 
rugged sublimity. An acquaintance with nearly all the me- 
chanical arts, can be readily acquired by the most ordinary ca- 
pacity; yet for an individua] with common-place abilities, to at- 
tempt becoming an excellent poet through the force of study, 
would seem somewhat ridiculous. Notwithstanding this, the 
properties of the mind may be wonderfully improved, and its 
hidden resources astonishingly developed by perseverance and 
application. Men who habituate themselves to study, howe- 
ver slender their natural intelligence, soon are surprised at 
their rapid advancement. Nothing so much improves the hu- 
man mind as reading; yet it is an almost unprofitable employ- 
ment to read without reflection and observation. A profound 
writer has observed that “a man who has nct, nor never will 
read, must certainly, from his ignorance, be liable to speak ab- 
surdly, for which he will be €xposed to ridicule. Knowledge 
of the world, and the conversation of men of sense, wil] ne- 
ver shelter such a man from raillery.” Yet, on the other hand, 
a man who is familiar with books, and not with men, is little 
better than a stumbling block in society. Some strange anec- 
dotes are related of Hugo Grocius, an Ambassador to France 
who flourished some centuries ago, on account of his pedantry. 
He was what wastermeda classical scholar, familiar with Lat- 
in, Greek, and Hebrew, but totally ignorant of French, or any 
other living language, save his own. His celebrated work 
which contains somany excellent maxims, was never read at 
the time of its publication, in consequence of the disgust the 
author excited by his insufferable pedantry. So by this we see 
that a knowledge of the world is as necessary to be acquired 
to render a man an agreeable member of society, as a know)- 
edge of Latin or Greek. Persons who habjtuate themselves to 
reading should also habituate themselves to making observations 
in writing, upon any particular passage which strikes them.-- 
If any new and false postulata shou!d occur in the works of an 
eminent author, they should note it down and endeavour to 
point out its fallacy. And now that we are upon this subject, 
it seems ridiculous that a man who is familiar with the dead 
languages, should be esteemed a Jearned man on that account. 
itis a suggestion we have seen in some author, who asks if ai! 
the Roman and Greek peasants, who were certainly far better 
acquainted with their mother tongue than any modern schoo)- 
man may be, were esteemed learned men? Certainly not.— 
Learning does not consist so much in being familiar with the 
Latin poets, the ancient Greek orators, &c. as it does in being 
familiar with the history of nations, nature, literature and the 

world. A French writer remarks, ‘men of great genius have 

no need of reading to conceive grand and fine ideas, and to 

form plans and projects, not only brilliant but sometimes good 

and useful. Yet reading is stil}. of great service to them, to 

rectify their thaughts, and shew them by example, to what in- 

convenieucies they would be exposed by pursuing them with 

too much ardour and precipitation.” Every man’s genius can 

either be strengthened or some way improved by extensive: 

reading, and the only objection we can see to fi requent indul- 

gence in this luxury, is an apprehension that when the mind 

becomes so richly stored with the thoughts of others, theymay 

too frequently be employed as, and believed our own. 
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urder.--A man bythe name of W. Corder has recently 
been executed in England; the circumstances of whose case 
created muchexcitement. He was the son of reputable pa- 
rents; his father, whilst living, had beena farmer who did an 
extensive business. Maria Martin, the victim of his crime, 
resided in the same village. He became attached to her, and 
under promise of marriage, effected her seduction. Under a 
pretence of becoming her husband, he engaged her to forsake 
her father’s dwelling, and go with him to London. On their 
journey thither he perpetrated the horrible crime for which he 
has suffered. According to his subsequent confession, 
he shot poor Maria through the head with a pistol, secretly bu- 
ried her in a barn and then proceeded on his journey. 

After Corder had arrived in the metropolis, he inserted the 
following advertisement in some of the daily papers: 

“‘Mutrimony.—A private gentleman, aged 24, entirely inde- 
pendent, whose disposition is not to be excelled, has lately 
lost the chief of his family by the hand of Providence, which 
has occasioned discord amongst the remainder, under circum- 
stances most disagreeable to relate. To any female of respec- 
tability, who would study for domestic comforts, and willing 
toconfide her future happiness to ove in every way qualified to 
render the married state desirable, as the adverti:er is in afflu- 
ence. Many very happy marriages have taken place through 
means similar to this now resorted to, andit is hoped no one 
will answer this through impertinent curiosity; but should it 
meet the eye of any agreeable lady, who feels desirous of 
meeting with a sociable, tender, kind, and sympathising com- 
panion, she will find this advertisement worthy of notice.— 
Honor and secrecy may be relied on. As some little security 
against idle applications, it is requisite that letters may be ad- 
dressed (post paid) A. Z. care of Mr. Foster, stationer, 68, 
Leadenhall street, with real name and address, which will 
meet with most respectful attention.” 

To this advertisement Corder states he received forty-five 
answers, some of which were from females of unquestionable 
reputation, and even wealth. With one of the correspond- 
ents he was well pleased, and a short time after a marriage 
was effected between them. His wife appears to have been a 
most amiable woman, aud until thetime of bis apprehension 
they had lived in the utmost harmony. The last letter he ad- 
dressed her was one of the deepest sorrow for the shame 
he had entailed upon her. ‘The peor woman was almost dis- 
tracted at his horrid fate. Upwards of ten thousand persons 
are saidto have witnessed his awful death, and the rope by 
which the sentence of the law was enforced, sold at the rate 
of one guinea per inch. 


Breach of the Marriage Promise.—From the London 
Morning Chronicle we learn some patticulars of a suit wherein 
Miss Isabella Leake was plaintiff, and a Mr. W. Griffiths de- 
fendant. The lady was a virgin of thirty—the gentleman an 
old farme: on the wrong side of sixty. After a courtship of 
two years, wherein sundry lover’s quarrels took place, an en- 
gagement of marriage was entered into, and the day fixed for 
ite consummation. A short time previous to the appointed 
day, it was arranged that the defendant, the plaintiff, and her 
sisters should go to. Burmingham for the purpose of purchasing 
the wedding dresses; but to the astonishment of the lady, Mr. 
Griffiths did not call at the tinre appointed, nor for several sub- 
sequentdays. In the meantime, he addressed Miss Leake a 
letter, in which the following passage occurs: 

“The overwhelming depression which nas happened to myself, 
and indeed every one engaged in agricultural pursuits, has 
most materially altered our future prospects in life, and lest 
bring others in difficulties as well as myself, 1 am, my ever 

_ dear girl, only anxious that our union may be postponed for 

a short time, in order to ascertain what'may be the eveut.— 
Far be it from me to retract the solemn promise I have made 
to marry you, in the most unqualified sense of the word, and 
with the best hopes and wishes to make you happy.” } 
On the receipt of this letter, the lady consulted her mother 
and sisters, who all agreed in the opinion that Mr. Griffiths was 
desirous of evading his promise, if not of procrastinating the 
affair indefinitely, and in the true spirit of a woman insulted, 
the engagement was considered by herthereafter as forfeited 
and broken, Notwithstanding this dull aspect of affairs, 

Mr. Griffiths had a consultation with the mother of this 

young lady—apologised, petitioned and supplicated, and after 

various preliminaries were settled, the courtship was renewed. 

The result was a re-engagement—the day was ofce more 

fixed—wedding dresses bought, andevery thing in preparation 

for the consummation ofthe marriage. ‘The ceremony was fix- 
ed for the tenth of April, and onthe 21st of March the defen- 
dant called as usual on Miss Leake, examined and criticised 


delighted atthe approaching nuptials. Imagine the astonish- 
ment of the young lady, when, on the morning of the ensuing 
day the following note was put into her hands: 


“Abandon me as the worst of men. Pray accept my watch; 
but detest its once owner. [am truly miserable. 
Ww. G.” 


sible to say; unless he was intimidated at the hazard of a se- 
cond marriage. The suit was instituted by the friends, of the 
lady, who is represented beautiful and accomplished. Theev- 
idence proved the statement of the plaintiffs attorney as collated 
above to be correct inthemain: The defendant's counsel con- 
tended that the young lady was not a pruper match for the old 
farmer, and quoted the lines of Burns, commencing-- 

‘‘What can a poor lassie do with an old man?” 

to prove the truth of his position. The Judge left it to the 
jury to determine whether the last note constituted a breach of 
the promise to marry, and if they did, advised them to. give 
damages.. ‘They consulted for a short time, and then gave a 
verdict for the plaintitf—damages, 400 pounds. 


On motion of Joseph Mclivaine, Esq, Andrew Thomas 
Sinith was, on Saturday last, admitted to practice as an Attor- 
ney of the District Court; and, on Wednesday last, of the 


Court of Common Pleas of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia. | 


‘LITERARY. 


“The Heir of the World.”—We have been favoured witha 
perusal of a Jarger portion ofthis poem, and the opinion we ex- 
pressed on its recitation has been fully corroborated. The 
production is creditable to Mr, Fairfield, as it also will prove 
a creditable accession to American poctical literature. It 
would be unfair as well as presumptuous to attempt giving a 
correct aualysis of the poem until itis published. Inthe mean- 
time we have made one or two brief extracts at random, which 
will afford our readers some idea of its manuer and versifica- 
tion. The first isa portrait of Ishnael— 


The Egyptian boy—dark featured Ishmael 
In beauty grew and wanliness his eye 
Glowed hke the sun o’er Nile—and like a bell 
On Sabbath morn his voice went thro’ the sky; 
His proud lip curi’d, and on his cheek the dye 
Of days of archery sunk dark and deep; 
Full strong and flexile grew his forin, and high 
His dusky brow, and, all too proud to wee 
His sovereign spirit soared—his heart that could not sleep, 


But, doom'd to be his own sole world of pride, 
And driven forth by jealousy and scorn, 
The Lord of Arabs wander’d by the side 
Of out-cast Hagar—many an eve and morn, 
O’er realms of death where nought but hardy thorn 
Shelters the basilisk and sand-storms ro]|! 
To be the sire of nations he was born, 
Of nations conquerless— Time o’er his soul 
Burst like the electric light of glorious noithern pole! 


In Paran’s waste and burning wilderness, 

_ With none to counsel none console--alone, 
Alone, where none could love admire and bless, 
His spirit lighten’d o’er the seasons gone, 
Resolved to conguer all that had been done, 
Rise unsupported and reign uncontrolled, 
And many a bold Bedouin on his throne, 
And many a Barian chief of iron mould, 

Hath sternly proved that steel may triumph over gold! 


And in her age the Hebrew mother clasp’d_ 
‘The heir of Salem to her wither’d breast, 

And in the breathlessness of rapture grasp’d 
Despairs deep hope that made her wildly bless'd, 
And in the pride of woman who hath press’d 
The image of her beauty, she forgot 

Lone wardering Hagar and her son distress’d, 
And reck’d not of the evils of her Jot--- 

But there was one whose eye and justice slumber’d not. 

{t is hardly fair to give detatched passages of a narrative 
poem, as correct specimens of any thing but the general style 
—the interest being lost and the train of incident altogether 
disconnected. By way of contrast we will give two other 
passages. The firs. is remarkable for its harmonious flow and 
gentle cadences. 

Years without epoch passed---for quiet minds 
That bless in silentness and daily praise, 

‘oat o’er the world like pure and placid winds, 
That waft such odours o’er spring’s sunny days, 
All hours are cheerful in life’s flowery ways, 

To him whose power to bless doth match his will, 
And ne'er too long the glorious sun delays, 
Nor the blonde moon blush o’er the shadowy rill, 


the dress patterns, silks, satins, &c. and appeared perfectly 


| And image virgin dew and mirror wuod land hill--- 


What induced the defendant to such a measure, was impos- | 


The second has a tone of descriptive sublimity seldom sur 
passed— 

Again red rose the sun like basilisk, 

‘*Here part we vassals!"and the patriarch passed, 

The torrid storm lared o’er the ghastly disk, 

And o’er the desért flew the purple blast, 

The shatter’d clouds far streaming deep and fast, 

Rode on the whirlwind and the thunder sent 

The music of eternity o’er waste 


_. And wood, and from the rolling firmament 
Came back as if the heart of the Universe was rent--- 
We understand itis the intention of Mr. Fairfield, again to 
recite his poem before a public auditory. A collection wil! be 
taken up, and we have no doubt the liberality of our commu- 
nity will be clearly evidenced on the occasion. 


rates this production, Mrs, Royall's present work. 


Is replete with descriptions of men and places, and wil! 
not fail to be highly interesting to all who wish to become 
acquainted at a distance without incurrring the trouble of 
travelling. In her sketches of individual eharacter she 
seems to have been guided pretty much by feelings excited by 
their treatment towards her; and we need not add, that she 
has drawn a hidious portrait of many; these, we think, wi!l 
notsit for a second likeness. On the whole we commend her 
work to the people of Maryland, and not the less on account 
of her being a Marylander by birth, and the widow of a revo- 
lutionary officer. 


Treland.—W ith sincere satisfaction we observe that the spirit 
of liberal feelings is abroad in our sister state in reference to 
oppressed Ireland. Several societies have recently been organ- 
ized in New York by the friends of Ireland, and the measures 
which these associations have entered into, do honour to the 
patriotism and sympathies of Americans. Of the principal of 
these societies, the highly respected and much esteemed Doctor 
McNeven has been chosen president, who at the last evening 
of meeting read several flattering letters of congratulation from 
contributors, well wishers to the cause, and auxilliary asso- 
ciations. The New York Truth Teller contains an interesting 
history of the various proceedings of the friends of Ireland, 
which will no doubt be read with pleasure by every friend of 
civil and religious liberty. Might not similar societies be or- 
ganized in this city? We know there are several individuals 
of influence and ability in Philadelphia, who take the most de- 
voted and heartfelt interest in every thing that concerns this 
unhappy country—it is an interest well caleulated te gain pop- 
ularity for the young aspirant of public. honour, and to the 
Irish exile and to the sons of the Irishmen we do most cheerful- 
ly recommend kindred proceedings to those which do so much 
credit to our neighbours. 


THEATRICAL. 

The French Troupe at Chesnut st. theatre continue to win 
well merited praise. Some of the vaudevilles of the past week 
were productive of the highest excitement and satisfaction, 
The house continues to be well and fashionably attended, but 
the receipts, notwithstanding, do not average with those of last 
season. ‘This is to be regretted, as the manager is a gentleman 
of liberal views, and much respectability. 

~The Arch Street Theatre opens this evening under the man- 
avement of Messrs, Wood and Chapman. The entertainments 
will be the ‘Honey Moon’ and ‘Three and Deuce.’ No pen can 
do adequate justice to the interior beauties of the building. 
The house will no doubt be crowded in every corner, We 
advise those who are fond of a comfortable seat, to go earlv. 

Tremont Theatre.—Mr. Booth appeared as Sir Giles Over- 
reach at this house on Tuesday week. ‘The audience was bril- 
liant with beauty, and crowded. The performance is repre- 
sented to have been admirable. Cowell was much liked as 
Marall in the after piece. ‘ 

The Federal Street Theatre commenced the campaiga on 
Monday evening. The house was fall of gentlemen, but con- 
tained only six ladies. The second night the audience was ex- 
tremely thin. This house appears to be in bad repute, or to be 
under extremely bad management. Mr. Caldwell of the New 
Orleans theatre has an engagement here. 

The Bowery Theatre continues to be well attended. A Mr. 
Hunt appeared in the Opera on Monday evening who is said 
to rank next to Mr. Horn. Miss Phillips also made her first 
appearance at this house on the same occasion, and was recej- 
ved with encouragement. She is no actress, but has science 
and a voice of some sweetness and power. 

The Park.—Mr. Wallack attracts nuch and favourable at- 
tention to this house. His acting is spoken of with much en- 
comium. Miss Kelly’s recent engagement here has proved 
quite successful. 

, notwithstanding the multiplicity of theatrical enter- 


{| tinments in New York, is doing wonders with the little Chat- 


ham. 


“The Black Book §c.”—The editor of the Marylander thus 
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THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 11. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
REUBEN MELVILLE. 

There is a plain marble tomb-stone in one of the 
church-yards of this city, on which is simply engra- 
ven—Reuben Melville.”—-He was a suicide, and 
died violently by hisown hands. He was the last 
relic of a dilapidated Welsh family—an orphan who 
left no living relative behind him to mourn his unhap- 
py fate. He was liberally gifted of heaven, both in 
mind and person; but a cloud was forever upon him, 
and his destiny was a consuming fire. In life, char- 
acter and genius, Melville united the desperate wild- 
ness of Shelley with the reckless melancholy of 
Chatterton. He seemed to be formed of other ma- 
terials than ordinary mortality—to hold discourse 
and affinity rather with the redundant wildness of 
his fancy, than with the events and beings of corpo- 
real life. His friendship was enthusiasm—his love 
madness—his admiration was idolatry, and his anger 
revenge. In the ordinary scenes and business of real 
life he took no part. He looked upon human nature 
with disgust, and upon human depravity with horror. 
Before the buoyant spirit of boyhood had torsook 
him, he was a bitter and confirmed misanthrope—a 
wanderer from the ways of men—a solitary commu- 
ner with nature and the sca. He hated existenceas 
a burthen, and telt desolate amid the crowd. Even 
his own nature he contemned, for he felt it was weak 
and powerless. ‘The wisdom of man was to him a 
problem, for the wisest were victims to the greatest 
follies. He canvassed the course of time, and felt 
that man was but a toy in the hands of some un- 
searchable power—a link in the great chain of crea- 
tion as worthless as the sands upon the sea shore.— 
He contemned all divine revelation as fable, too ab- 
surd to have emanated from the Maker of worlds.—- 
He endeavoured to form some plausible theory to suit 
his own wild brain—in vain—each hypothesis was fu- 
tile, and he cursed himself for a fool. Months rolled 
away, and Melville was alone in this magnificent city. 
With none he held companionship, and none shared 
thesympathies of the dark-browed skeptic. He was 
pointed at as one who uttered blasphemy and reviled 
the Saviour of the world. Superstition shuddered 
at his character, and beauty lamented the fate of one 
so likeitself. A bitter scowl was ever upon his brow, 
and a wild flash in his eye--a scornful taunt upon his 
tongue, and a horrid demon in his soul. He felt 
himself cursed as Lara was cursed, but there was no 
Page to soothe his agitationand anguish, In his mid- 
night slumbers he would start from his couch in pain; 
the cold dew came out upon his forehead—his limbs 
were convulsed, and his eyes flashed fire. There 
was no one by to still the tempest of his soul—no fine 
voice to lull him musically into forgetfulness—-no red 
lips to cool his burning forehead and kiss away the 
dark fancies of his brain. Melville then yearned 
for some fair spirit to lean upon. He yearned for 
one into whose bosom he might pour the fountain of 
love he had eenarer up from the world—one, to 
whom he might say ) 

«My very love to thee is hate to them.” 

One whose heart was fresh as an unsealed fountain, 
yet deep as life. But whither was he to seek such a 
spirit? Where amid the frail shadows that had pass- 
ed by him in his wanderings, decked out in the trap- 
ping and glare of ornament, where was one whose 
soul had not been frittered away into coldness, blight- 
ed by treachery, or tinged with deceit? He paused 
as he asked himself the question. There wasa faint 
vision of loveliness that had flitted among his bright- 
er dreams—-there was one who in his moments of 
quiet he had gazed upon with delight—an artless un- 
sophisticated being, who had lived secluded from, and 
knew little of the world. He sought out this being, 
and threw off his scornful bearing before her. 

Estelle St. John was all that youth and loveliness 
may be. She was the only child of pious parents,— 

who had hidden her like a gem from the eyes of the 
multitude. Her beauty was the incense of purity 
breathing from a vestal. Her innocence was the 
sportive gaiety of a child—the indefinable attribute 


pure feelings flung around her heart like a spotless 
robe. Her life, as yet, had been but a dream of sun- 
shine; no cloud had passed across its beauty, and the 
mirror of her innocent heart had pictured a thousand 
lovely images of the future. The form of Estelle 
was slight to a wonder—her limbs were all pliant as 
reeds, when thev bend gracefully to the cool winds 
of summer. Every thing about her seemed erial— 
‘Her form was slight and her step was light,” 
And her glance was full of yladness— 
Her blue eyes were beautifully shaded with dark and 
shining lashes, and her every feature seemed lit up 
with an expression of joyous intelligence. She had 
just returned from Bethlehem, as wild and as beauti- 
ful as a young antelope, when accident threw her for 
a single evening into the society of Melville. He 
was introduced to her after the usnal form, but was 
so filled with abstraction at the moment that he scarce- 
ly comprehended the ceremony. He saw her youth, 
her beauty, her apparent innocence of the world, and 
for a moment was startled from his trance of misan- 
thropy. She sung with the voice of a syren, and her 
whole soul seemed thrilling and melting in the num- 
bers. Again he gazed upon Estelle, and saw, with 
admiration, a tear roll over her beautiful features.— 
She ceased, and playfully confessed she never could 
sing that song:——‘The Victim Bride,”—but she wept 
like a child, and yet she continued: “I dearly love it, 
it is so full of sorrow.” Melville pressed the fingers 
of the gentle girl in sitence, and smiled upon her art- 
less beauty. It was many months after this, that the 
thought of loving Estelle darted into his mind. It 
was with an indefinite ambition that he pondered up- 
on the vision of rendering her his own. Many wild 
phantoms crowded into his brain, some of them full 
of ecstacy and romance. “I will mould her to my- 
self,” he exclaimed, ‘and she shall be all purity, and 
wholly mine. I will concentrate all my energies in 
this scheme,and the whole soul of that beautiful 
creature shall be incorporated with mine.” A bright 
light rested upon the countenance of Melville at this 
scheme. He imagined that he had at length found 
something worth living for, and he revelled in the 
fancy, as the traveller gazes upon a light in the wil- 
derness. A thousand extravagant phantasies floated 
through his imagination—still the general world was 
viewed through a dusky telescope, and the bitterness 
of atroubled spirit was in his midnight slumbers.— 
He readily obtained access to the sociefy of Estelle. 
She was surrounded by a crowd of flatterers; but her 
nature was not yet sufficiently vitiated to comprehend 
and appreciate their jargon. She listened to their 
adulation with blushes, and shrunk with the timidity 
of a fawn from their overstrained courtesies. Mel- 
ville was not. to be daunted with trifling obstacles.— 
Whilst others were anxious for her smiles, he looked 
with the eyes of deep scrutiny into her character.— 
He found it all that he desired, innocent but unform- 
ed. The germs of disposition were yet to be devel- 
oped, and he trusted to himself for their proper eluci- 
dation. He held no affinity with his own sex that 
surrounded her. A bow of formal recognition was 
allthe courtesy he extended them. They viewed 
him some with the eyes of pity, some with malevo- 
lence, andsome with contempt. He heeded neither 
the one nor the other. Were any present when he 
visited, he would immediately retire. On being 
questioned by Estelle as to this conduct, he confess- 
ed his antipathy to his own sex, and with a smile} 
which he eould well assume, acknowledged that she 
alone was the object of his visits. The young crea- 
ture scarcely knew how to comprehend his character. 
In the austere and moody manner of one so young 
and well to look upon, there was a charm to her un- 
practised heart. His occasional wildness was also a 
source of curiosity if not gratification. He was to- 
tally unlike the rest of her acquaintances—so medi- 
tative at one moment—so full of eloquent and bril- 
liant conversation at another. And then he rather con- 
demned herjvolatility than flattered her virtues. He 
told her what she should be, rather than what she was. 
He pointed out to her the quicksands of life, and the 
lures that would be thrown out to entangle her youth- 
fulfootsteps. He gave her a picture of the world and 
its shadows, at which her heart sickened. He took 


tenance, and drew her own sweet portrait. He told 
her what a depth of affection was yet hidden in the 
fountains of her own fine heart, almost unknown to 
her, and surely unappropriated. Hetold her of the 
deep influences of love, with woman—that it was to 
her a new life, a bursting fountain; and that every 
earthly hope would sink unconsciously before it. He 
told her of man’s deceit, and woman's credulity, un- 
tilthe innocent creature hid her face in her hands, 
and wept profusely. ‘It is a sad world,” she exclaim- 
ed, “that you tell me of,—one that I almost fear to 
live in. Yet it is not al/ thus—all are not the chil- 
dren of sin—all do not give back sorrow and treach- 
ery for truth and despair!” ‘‘Alas!—my sweet Es- 
telle, there is much more shadow than sunshine—much 
more vice than virtue. All are led aside from the 
paths of truth by their peculiar interests. The reli- 
gionist is, in most cases, a misled fanatic, and his pre-~ 
cepts are materially distinct from his code of prac- 
tice. Even the sacred writings that we have been 
taught to venerate as the words of the Almighty,-- 
seem to our feeble comprehension, paradox upon par- 
adox—a wild tissue of unconnected passages; to which 
a thousand meanings have been attributed, and from 
which a thousand false doctrines have been deduced. 
Wily sophists have started amongst the multitude,— 
leading their senses astray, and playing upon their 
passions—fabricating new creeds and asserting fals 
doctrines; so that now the youthful mind searches ie 
vain for some clear passage to religion, some certain 
channel of leading its thoughts up to Heaven.” 
[To be continued. | 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


MAGAZINES. 

There are three distinct classes of readers who de- 
rive their literary enjoyments solely from Magazines; 
who watch the first of the month with a pettish im- 
patience, and fidget the whole day if the salmon and 
dove-coloured pamphlets should happen to be delay- 
ed in the delivery. One of these, is composed of the 
young and enthusiastic, to whom, in the freshness of — 
growing feelings, the most varied sources of pleas- 
ure are the most attractive, and who discover in mag- 
azines what they cannot find any where else—bound- 
less variety. ‘They read an entire number with a 
single glance of the eye—the headings of the articles 
almost satisfy their habits of research, and they close 
the leaves just as they become impressed with a 
dreamy consciousness of the contents. The second 
are the purely lazy, who are idle froma cherished 
indisposition to labour, and who love magazines be- 
cause they furnish a running commentary upon al! 
subjects, without giving the reader the trouble of 
thinking on any. The third class is made up of those 
who have not leisure to read any thing else, and who 
fly to a magazine with the same sort of curiosity that 
inspires a mechanic, when he escapes from his toils 
on a Saturday night, to pick up from a village barber 
the news of the week. And magazines are truly 
the village barbers of literature—all gossip and bus- 
tle—news from every quarter of the habitable earth; 
snatches of wit and scaridal—sketches of character, 
and conversational catalogues of novelties. How 
far they advance or retard the interest of general 
knowledge we may discuss at some future period—. 
for the present we shall confine ourselves to the mer- 
its of the numbers just published in London. 

Blackwood’s Magazine ne be fairly estimated as 
the most popular periodical of its class. Its bold 
and uncomprising advocacy of a political party, las 
secured a decided influence over a great mass of rea- 
ders; and the general ability with which it is conduc- 
ted, has recommended it even to those who disap- 
prove of its ultraism. But Blackwood has not only 
made literature a secondary object; and the O'Doherty 
and the Hogg, and the Wilson of its earlier numbers, 
have become the mere partisans of a creed, which, 
whether enforced well or il], should not be suffered 
to engross the space that more properly belongs to 
subjects of a very different character. At !east one 
half of the present number is devoted to the Corona. 
tion Oath, the Usury Laws and the Catholic Quee- 
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comes fatigued with dircussions that are sensibly ex- 
hausted in the Journals of the day. If Blackwood 
desires to maintain the reputation of his magazine, 
he must prevail on Professor Wilson to furnish an 
occasional article in the style of that, which those 
who have read it shall never forget, entitled ““Cotta- 
ges;” he must make Dr. Maginn a permanent sojour- 
ner in Princes-street; and although he extracts from 
him but a page per month, he will find his account in 
it: he must keep Hogg close to the legendary depart- 
ment, and confine Muir to a column of verses; and 
having marshalled his permanent troups, and repress- 
ed the political propensities of his correspondents,— 
he may rely upon achieving a success which none of 
his contemporaries are likely to emulate. 

The New Monthly seems to be out of a manufacto- 
ry: every article in its pages is “cut anddry” for one 
purpose or another; it has too much an air of same- 
ness and method for a miscellaneous publication—and 
yet with all its faults, it is, in point of arrangement 
and execution,the most perfect of its class. But 
Horace Smith, and the domestic labourers of Bur- 
lington-street, are floating in every page. Mr. Smith 
has too great a monopuly in this magazine; we can 
scent an article of his at a yard’s distance; and al- 
though he seems to think that his comic vein is inex- 
haustible, we can assu.e him that the public have 


long since been nauseated with his delimeations of} 


city manners and civic vulgarities. We are tired of 
Gog and Magog, and the broom-girls, and the wit of 
Threadneedle-street: he should address his powers 
to higher subjects, and drop the masquerade in which 
he has so long disguised his talents. There are a 
host of writers who contribute to the Wew Monthly, 
but they are not continuous or equal in their contri- 
butions. Could they be brought together in one 
publication, they would produce a work worthy of 
immortality. This July number is rather more diver- 
sified than usual, and buasts assistance trom Camp- 
bell, Shiel, and, if we mistake not, Mr. Wyse, of 
Waterford, the husband of Madame Bonaparte Wyse. 
The harrowing description of the late Clonmell As- 
sizes is executed with considerable ability, and forms 
a fearful commentary upon the transdctions at this 
moment occurring i ireland; and the sketches of for- 
eien society, chough presenting little novelty in their 
way, are piquant and entertaining. Of the review- 
ing department of the Vew Jonthly, we never thought 
favourably, and now, perhaps, less so than ever. It 
geems to y written by the same hand; there is no vi- 
gour of thought, no freshness of style, no variety 
about it—and, what is still worse, its critical notices 
are calculated to make an awkward impression that 
the reviewer never reads the works he reviews. Nor 
can we always confide in the opinions of the New 
Monthly—for it is quite palpable that many volumes 
are lauded in its pages that no man of common sense 
would admit into his library. This is either careless- 
ness or insincerity; and it is unworthy of so distin- 
guished a periodical, to sacrifice its character to ne- 
gligence on the one hand, or interest on the other. 
The London Magazine has been from time to time 
subject to more fluctuations than any periodical in 
the country. It has reckoned amongst its contribu- 
tors the best and the worst writers in England; and 
this inequality, occasionaly elevating and depressing 
its reputation, has in the end, materially injured its 
character. Ithad been well for the London that the 
Opium Eater had fed upon cresses--his powerful 
imagination had not then been stimulated to the com- 
itiou of those extraordinary papers, that like the 
jetters of suNtus, imparted a temporary celebrity, 
which vanished when their author disappeared. it 
will require a gigantic effort to convince the public 
that the Zondon Magazine deserves patronage: yet 


it has solid claims upon our attention. Mixed up 
with some doleful attempts at what Mr. Hood would 


call fun, it contains many important and able articles. 
The Essay on the Law of Descents (too sombre and 
technical, by the way, for the place it occupies) exhi- 


bits an intimate acquaintance with a very intricate 


part of the jurisprudence, and would obtain readers in 
a publication that had the stamp of authority upon 
its title-page: in the London it will be passed over un- 
read, contrary to the expectation of the editor, who 


supposes, because it is a favourite topic of his own, 
that every body else must feel an interest in perusing 
it. We believe, and this opinion is founded upon ex- 
perience, that the surest mode of contracting the cir- 
culation of a popular periodical] is to devote a portion 
of its space to legal disquisitions. If the editor, how- 
ever, has mistaken his course in this instance, he has 
made ample amends for it in other articles of ability 
and research that fill the pages of the present number. 

The Monthly Magazine, after having emancipated 
itself from the trammels of the old school, by which 
it was subjected to such penalties as country corres- 
pondents inflict upon Mr. Urban, like the frog in the 
fable, to keep time with the march of intellect. he 
Monthly generally contains two good things—and 
generally but two—its Letter on affairs in general, 
which is usually written in a rambling and inquisitive 
style; and its monthly review of literature, which is 
always superior to that of its more patronized rival. 
When the Monthly ventures on politics, the struggles 
it makes to keep clear of public feelings, produce the 
strangest confusion of ideas; and the reader finds 
himself, at the close of a solemn essay on cabinet se- 
crets, just as wise as he was before. Why not aban- 
don politics altogether? It would be more prudent, 
and, as far as the reader is concerned, more respect- 
ful. The present number is inundated with prose 
conceived in the manner of Lake Poets--such as 
“Meditations on Mountains” (a poor imitation of 
Blackwood,) the ‘*Mysterious Tailor,” and the “Ca- 
lamities of a Clerk”—let those read who may; for our 
parts we have read it over patiently, and not a single 
sentence it contains is impressed upon our memory, 


THE OLD MAIp.—Being at a party given by an el- 
derly lady of good fortune, and not knowing many of 
the company, as I was a stranger in the town of——, 
I was more of a spectator than an actor. At length 
I saw enter the room announced as Miss 
tall, thin fignre, bearing evident marks of having been 
once extremely elegant, with a face where sorrow 
and disappointment seemed to vie with humble timid- 
ity. This lady excited my compassion from the mo- 


her breast. An animated conversation, was going 
on around her as she sat down, and once or twice she 
attempted to join in it, but with a half averted glance 
a tone so fearful and undecided, that no one attended 
to her remarks. She seemed tosay within herself, 
why should J speak? Can any mortal feel an interest 
in what I say? A half suppressed sigh, and an ad- 


justment of her dress; arising from nervousness and 


not from vanity, for she had ceased to feel it, closed 
the scene, and she said no more that evening, than to 
answer in monosylables to the qnestions that were oc- 
casionly asked by the mistress of the house. Yet 
even in the tone of those simple monosylables, I could 
discover a feeling and perhaps a sensitive mind. ‘To 
a close observer of human nature in all its wonderful 
varieties, a tone, a word, a glance, will betray the se- 
cret though unconscious feeling of the heart. Mu- 
sic was proposed, and it was the whim of the moment 
to revive old songs. <A young lady whose voice was 
melody itself, sang, with both feeling, and good taste 
“Oh Nanny wilt thou gang with me?” All eyes were 
turned on the young musician, but mine still dwelt 
on the countenance of Miss————. It assumed, I 
thought, a more and more melancholy cast. A few 
drops from eyes that had once been bright and lovely 
fell on a dress whose faded colours showed but too 
evident signs of a slender purse. No one but myself 
perceived the little by-scene, and I was careful that 
even my observations should not be discovered by 
the object of them. 

I returned home more melancholy than from a tra- 
gedy or the reading of a sad story of disappointed af.- 
fections, for I had seen real sorrow, and become the 
witness of grief deep seated, though stifled within 
‘the struggling breast. I know of no heroine of ro- 
mance who, in her sorrows, all poignant as fancy can 
paint them, has not friends to pity, console, and sup- 
port; butin real life, human life as itis, manya pining 
dissapointment, and many a bitter pang from the over- 


throw of our hopes have human beings, and especially 
women to bear in silence and neglect. Are there 


ment I beheld her: 1 felt certain that grief dwelt in| 


y then no objects of compassion beyond the beggars 


who importune us at our carriage door? Are there 
no wants but those of bread? Ves, the want ofa 
friend to sympathise in our sorrow—the want of one 
heart to beatin unison with our own, and in the loss 
of happiness—the want of energy to rise above our 
misfortunes and despise them will bring us sooner 
into our cold graves, than the most abject poverty and 
pinching hunger. A woman, a poor weak woman, 
without strength of mind, whose heart is capable of 
tenderness and love—what is she when age has des- 
troyed her charms for one sex, and poverty hes ren- 
dered her uselessto the other? Sadness becomes 
her portion and damps her power of adding her little 
mite to the agreeableness of the passing hour. She 
becomes more and more spiritless and dejected, whose 
lot in life Providence has destined to be less unfortu- 
nate. The rising generation treat her wiih con- 
temptuous neglect; unable, from her slender frame 
and unstrung nerves, to assist or encourage their 
amusements, she takes no interest in them, and from 
their unconsciousness of sorrow and its destructive 
effects, they have no compassion for her. She is to 
them silent and inanimate, they ridicule and despise 
her. Ofthose who have known her in the days when 
pleasure and light-heartedness were to be not merely 
a Dame, Many are no more; many are far away——and 
if one half-kind and half-estranged friend, whose heart 
is almost’ indifferent to her sufferings, be with her 
in the last sad hour, and shed one tear as she closes 
her eyes in this world for ever, it is more than she 


of human wo? It isatruetale. Let then a little of 
our charity be bestowed on suchsufferers. Let us 
not insult their misfortunes nor add to them the pang 
of coldness and neglect; but let us be companions to 


broken-heartd, as readily as we give bread tothe hun- 
gry. It is a better gift, a gift to the heart, that is 
ever bestowed, but with more true charity in it than 
in the poor beggarly elements. 

THE WONDERFUL HORN OF OLDENBURG. 
In the 11th century, there lived a count of Olden- 
burg, Otto by name, who was a passionate lover of 
the chase. Once it happened that in following a 
buck he suddenly found himself riding alone in the 
Osenburg, a waste tract ofcountry about a mile from 
Oldenburg. It was near noon and the sun beat upon 
him so powerfully that he grew exceeding faint, and 
in the torture of his burning thirst, unconsciously cal- 


And lo! no sooner had he uttered these words, than 
there stood before him a beautiful maiden arrayed in 
rich apparel, her luxuriant tresses fell in clusters over 
her dazzlingly white neck: she wore a coronet of flow- 
ers upon her head; and in her hand she held a gilt sil- 
ver vase fashioned like a hunting horn and cunningly 
and richly adorned, which seemed full of limpid wa- 
ter. 

thou thirsty?” said the beautiful maiden to the 
count, “there, drink; refresh yourself.” 

With these words, she held out the horn towards 
him, and Otto took it from her hand; but though it 
seemed to be full of limpid water, and though he felt 


almost consumed -by his burning thirst, he dared not 
put it to his lips. 

“Nay, suspect it not,” said the maiden; ‘‘it will not 
harm thee. If thou drink of it, then it shall go well 
with thee, and with thy house; thy lands will increase 
greatly, and thou shalt have a blessing on all that is 
thine: but if thou refuse to drink, this know, discord 
shall weaken thy house.” 

Then Otto despised the threat of the enchantress, 
and drank not from the horn, but turned his mouth 
downwards, and poured out the Iijuor upon the 
ground; and greatly he marvelled to behold that 
where a few drops had fallen upon his horse, its hair 
was instantly consumed as with burning lead. 

“Give me my horn again!” called the enchantress, 
in great wrath, when she perceived how the count 
had mocked her. But the terrified Otto clapped 
spurs to his good steed, who bore him away insatety, 
still holding the horn, which is to this day preserved 
in his family as @ perpetual memorial ef so wonderful 
an adventure. 


has for many years dared to hope. Is this a picture’ 


the companionless, and give from cheerfulness to the | 


led out—Oh that I had a draught of cold water!” | 
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For the Philadetphia Album. 
DEATH, 


W ON THE DECEASE OF THE Rev. Doveary. 


In 3 Parts. 
Pari 1. The House of Mourning. 
1 stand beside the coffin, and behold | 
The soulless frame of man. My swelling heart 
Aches in its narrow limits, and my eyes 
Grow dim with sorrow. 
What! oh! what is man! 
He goeth forth, and death is in the way; : 
He fain would turn aside and walk with life; 
But this may not. He fain would shut his ear 
Unto the messenger’s voice, aud heed him not; 
But in his inmost heart an echo wakes 
At the unearthly call, and tl.e warm blood 
Runs chill through ev’ry vein, the vital fount 
Congeals to icy coldness, and the soul Ph as 
Loosens its ties, expands its trembling wings, — 


~ Aad seeks the bosom of eternity! 


The mould of manliness is there; the eye 

—Which, once beheld, may never be forgot--- 

Is clos’d upon for its long dreamless sleep. 

And oh! to think that all he once admired . 

Is gone forever; ocean, earth, sky, sun, 

And all the host led nightly by the moon--- 

To think that all earth’s music shall be heard 

Never!---That all the lore of bard and sage 

is not!---that ev’ry friend of glowing heart, 

Kindred and offspring are, alas! no more! 

I must not---dare not think—Oh! death! death! death! 
Part 2d. 


Song of the Angels as they bear the Spirit to 
Paradise. 
We come! we come! the sapphire gate throw wide 
Cherub and Seraph! Glory’s hierarchy,— 
Burning around the everlasting throne,— 
Hymn the Eternal’s praise! Space spread the sound 
Far as infinity! sphere shout to sphere! 
And orb to orb! Wecome! we come! we hear - 
The parted spirit, in ecstatic trance, 
Now waiting for its Maker’s touch divine, 
To strengthen vision for the charms of heaven! 
We bow! we bow! Father Omnipotent! 
And here present our charge; whom these we found 
Rejoicing in the Omnipresent love! 
Part 3d. 
Soliloquy of the Saint. 


I ama Spirit:—The mystery is out; 

And, like an eagle from its prison fled, 

I feel the freedom of infinity. 

Desire is now accomplishment: I look— 

With keener sight than mortal eye extends— 

Wide round immensity, whose only bound 

Js far off darkness, on whose bosom shines 
lnnumerous stars—darkness that none may near! 

{ook, and wish——-And lo! upon this globe,-- 
Which when I wish’d was glimm’ring on my sight--- 
I stand; and view a world of larger frame 

Than is the sun; which, on yon atom earth, 
J thought with awe the hugest orb of Space! 

How swells my new existance! Yet I think, 
Even as on earth I thought! 1 am the same. 

Tjoy in my identity; and can | 
At will remember allleverknew; 
Yet without pain! How dwells my ravish’d being 
On all the beauties circling round my gaze!--- 
The novelties of unimagined scenes-- 


The high sublimities of boundlessness--- —" 
Oh! how I joy! As thought to thought succeeds, 
Still greater swells my soul; nor can I know 
A thought inferior to what now I think;--- 
Nay, each succeeding thought superior grows, 
And with fresh knowledge and with strongér power. 
How mean are al] the thoughts of mortal man!--- 
Repress’d and bound by limits so confined. 
There did I toil, to know the history 
Of one small globe, for some few thousand years; 
While here T grow in all the intelligence 
_ Of worlds magnificent, to which, the earth, 
In age, is less than infant to grey years! 
Of worlds innumerous, to which the stars, 
That studded earth’s empyrean and enzoned, 
Are as a unit to infinity! 
There travell’d I for some few hundred miles, 
» Saw various scenes, and read of many more; 
And thought the earth too vast, for one poor mind 
To treasure all its aspects.---here I fly 
From orb to orb untir’d; and dwell with joy, 
On scenes to which e’en Eden was a heath! 
_ And feel that countless worlds of larger sphere, 
Shall ia duration come familiarly, 
As a favourite bower, into my memory; 
And ev’ry nook be known, in ev'ry orb 
That shines throughout immensity; until 
I feel that space is my eternal home, 
And all its glories are to me distinct, 
As the few rooms in my once earthly home! 
There I enjoy’d the presence of a few, | 
Whom I entitled friends; and some I pass’d 
With a slight word, as though my narrow heart 
Could hold small part of earth’s small company; 
But here are myriads after myriads, more 
Than mortals in a life-time could conceive! 
Yet shall eachone in this mu]tudinous host, 
Become my bosom friend, ere yet I feel 
One proper notion of Eternity! 


And here, Oh! how my reverent thought delights 
To muse upon the Holy One Supreme! 
Men on the earth, out from the city’s throng 
Betake themselves, and in some shadowy dell, 
With flowers and vines embower’d and adorn’d 
Think to immure themselves in solitude! 
And this when ev’ry voice of bird and leaf, 
Of flow’r and vine, and cooling water-brook, 
Whisper the presence of the Mighty one; 
Whose omnipresent, all-sustaining power 


A leaf depends on, even as a world! 


How glows my being! how with rapture thrills’ 

When glad | think there is no solitude! 

But far beyond where angel wing has been, 

Should I pursue my way; and find an orb 
_ Greater in glory and in wonders newer 

Than any yet | know; there would be God, 

Even as in highest heaven! Even on his throne! | 
_ And there could I adore; and there could learn 
Of all 1 saw, the history and design! 


Oh! hallelujah! Let each heavenly power 
Exalt the Maker’s praise! Here, here indeed 
Is music of the spheres—when ev'ry orb 
Sounds harmony divine! Here, here indeed, 
Are views sublime, more than the warmest tongue 
In heaven can tell! Here happiness supreme; 
And endless! Qh, how great! how great’ 


Oh! could my boy—my darling boy! behold 
His father’s high felicity. —Could they, 
My kindred and my friends—my glory see,-- 
How would they dry their eyes, and on bent knee, 
Give praise unto the Eternal, and beseech 
The influence of his spirit to guide them on 
_ To the same heaven!—the happiness of God! 
PHILANDER. 
THE CITY OF MOROCCO. | 
“At two o’clock we came in sight of Morocco, 
around which the plain appears very uneven from the 
nomerons mines from which salt-petre is dug. It is 
difficult to imagine, and stiJl more to describe, the 
scene which presented itself fo us upon passing the 


arched gate of the town, built of red sandstone and 


j|the whole a most amusing 


of wild handsome countenances—the muscular forms 
of the half-naked mountaineers, as they pressed fur- 
ward with eager curiosity to gaze at the Nazarenes 
the astonishment depicted on some countenances, the; 
scorn ot indifference on others—the listless apathy of 


||the well dressed sitters*—and the crafty look of the 


tawny Arab,—were objects that conspired to render 
study. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty that the crowd could be kept off; 
for their curiosity was so great, that they risked the 
severest blows to obtain the pleasure of touching our 
clothes, and more particularly our arms, which seem- 
ed to excite their utmost cupidity. Halfchoked with 
cust, and parched with a sun that made us wonder 
how the human frame could endure it, we continued 
to thaead the streets attended by a mob. We pass- 
ed the execution ground, where we saw three heads- 
men seated beneath little wigwams, reposing in the 
heat of the day, like blood-hounds tired of inaction, 
and longing for their prey: and, after traversing ex- 


|| tensive wastes, covered with ruins, and intersected 


with mud walls, we arrived at the grand mosque, a 
fine specimen of the ancient Moorish style,—in form 
and size nearly resembling the one I have already de- 
scribed at Rabat, and supposed to have been built by 
the same architect. Here we again entered the hab- 
itable part of the town, the houses of which are gen- 
erally low and small, and the streets so choked up 
with an accumulation of annual filth which is never 
removed, that in many places the floors of the houses 
are some feet below the street, and the inmates aro 
obliged rather to craw] than walk into what more re- 
sembles a burrow thanahouse. After about four 
miles’ journeying through this enormous half-ruined 
city, we descried the green tiledt roofs of the royal a- 
bode, amidst the extensively walled gardens of the 
dark olive and the orange; and suddenly entering an 
extensive walled court yard, we found ourselves in the 
precints of the Sultin’s harem. Scattared over the 
square were numbers of blue-striped bell-tents beneath 
whose shade were sleeping or dozing in Moorish ap- 
athy the Sultan’s guards, while their patient horses 
stood fetlocked to a rope around the tents, exposed 
to the burning rays of the sun. The heat had now 
become so insufferable from the scorching of the shi- 
rocco wind, that existence actually became burthen- 
some, and with great pleasure did we at last alight, 
at four o’clock, under a lofty gateway, or guard-house 
supported by pillars and arches, and tenanted by Caids 
of the troops, eating their coucassou, playing at cards 
or counting their beads. Here we stretched ourselves 
on the earthen floor, and gave loose to our insatiable 
thirst: it was in vain, however, that we tried to quench 
it by draught after draught of cold water, and slices 
of water-melon; for these had no sooner passed the 
throat than the mouth again became as dry as pareh- 
ment, and the moistless tongue rattled as it essayed 
tospeak. Never shall I forget what I suffered this 
evening, as we laystretched on the ground, cursing 
the odions servility of the court, which prevented 
the Ministers from disturbing the Sultan to announce 
our arrival. The fact was, that we had arrived at 
an unlucky hour,—it being the custom of the Sultan 
to retire from public business at ten o’clock, and so- 
lace himself in the society of his women until the hour 
of four, no one being allowed to enter the harem du- 
ring these hours of royal recreation. Thus no one 
dared approach his Highness to apprise him of our ar- 
rival; and preparations not having been made for our 
reception, no one knew to what house we were to 
be taken. All affairs, of whatever importance they 
may be,are at a stand-still during these hours of roy- 
al retirement, during which we continued to drink 
cold water and execrate despotism, and in this man- 
ner contrived to pass away fiveor six ofthe most 
painful hours of our lives. Atlast the long soft tones 
of the Muczier’s voice from the tower of the roya! 
mosque announced the hour of evening prayer, which 
the Sultan regularly attends, when he leaves the wo- 
men’s apartments, and afterwards transacts public 
business, or walks in his garden.”—Beauklerk.—P.p 
b39--142. 
* It is the custom of the best-dressed and mos 
classes, to sit cross-legged, doing 
+ Green tiles are a royal prerogative. 


carved and painted in the Arabespue. The crowds | 
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